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4 CONCISE VIEW of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
[From the New Annual Regifter.] 


ce 8 HE period of Queen Anne’s reign has ufually been 
efteemed the auguftan age of Englifh literature; and 
it cannot be doubted that, in many refpeéts, it is highiy deferv- 
ing of that honourable appellation. It was not ’till that pe- 
riod, or a little before, that our countrymen had arrived to a 
true and correét tafte in compofition ; and the names and works 
which adorned it wili ever fhine with diftinguifhed luftre, and 
have a juft claim to be held out, in general, as objects of emula- 
tion, and models of good writing. But whether the Auguftan 
zera of Great Britain is to be abfolutely and exclufively confined 
80 Queen Anne’s time, and whether our age has any title, and in 
what degree, to fo illuftrious a diftinétion, may reafonably be- 
come a matter of enquiry. 

In theiprofecution of this enquiry, it may not be amifs to take 
a fhort view of the literary character of the period that imme- 
diately fucceeded the deceafe of Queen Anne, and which, by 
introducing the prefent royal family to the throne of Great Bri- 
tain, gave a new epocha to our civil hiftory. And here the firft 
ftriking circumftance is, that the auguftan age of Anne did not 
ftriétly end with the death of that princefs, Several of the emi- 
nent authors who are appealed to, as having been the chief or- 
naments of that age, continued to write for a much longer term, 
and did not ceafe to inftruét and entertain the world ’till even 
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the middle of the reign of George the Second. The finett 
parts of Atterbury’s works, and efpecially the two firft volumes 
of his fermons, were, indeed, publifhed fome years before the 
queen’s deceafe, The moft beautiful productions, likewife, of 
Addifon, (excepting his Freeholder, and his verfes to Sir God- 
frey Kneller, and to the Princefs of Wales,) were previous to 
that event. Steele, too, did not write any thing peculiarly 
worthy of notice, befides the Confcious Lovers, after the accef- 
fion gf George the Firft. As the claflic merit of Steele’s com- 
pofitions is ia no very high eftimation, he would {carcely have 
been mentioned on this occafion, were he not entitled to notice 
on account of his having begun a new and admirable fpecies of 
writing in the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. It ought alfo 
to be remembered, that, though the chief excellence of thefe 
papers isto be afcribed to the affiftance of men whofe abilities 
were fuperior to his own, he has a claim to no fimall degree of 
praife for much of the. humour that runs through the Tatler. 
But though the beft works of Atterbury, Addiion, and other 
writers that might be {pecifie?, may be confidered as almoft 
folely appropriated to Queen Anne’s reign, this is not the-cale 
with regard to the reft of the great geniuiies who are generally 
ranked among the diftinguithed glories of that period. 

If feveral of Swift’s moft valuable and celebrated produétions 
were publithed before the acceflion of George the Firit, it is 
well known that many others of them, which are equally va- 
luable, and equally celebrated, were pofterior to that wra, and 
that he continued to exercife his pen for dome time during the 
reign of his late majetty. 

The fame obfervation will more ftrongly hold good with re- 
{pect to Pope, whofe jatt poetical publication, the complete edi- 
uon of the Dunciad, did not appear ’tiJl1743. Even his tranf- 
lation of Homer, which Dr. Johnfon celebrates as a great event 
in the hiitory of Englith literature, and waich has {fo beautifully 
alcertained and eltablithed the correctne{s and harmony of our 
verfification, though it was begun towards the end of Queen 
Anne’s life, was not finifhed ’till feveral years aftersher death. 

All the humourous pieces of Arbuthnot, as we!l as fome of 
his graver treatifer, were likewife writien after the demife of his 
royal mittrefs, 

With regard to Lord Bolingbroke, who is ufaally claffed 
with Swift and Pope, if we except his letter to the Examiner, 
and fome little thare he might have in the writing of the paper 
fo called, we know of none of his literary compofitions but what 
were produced in the reigns of George the Firit and George the 
Second, 

But 
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But ftill it may be faid, that the merit of thefe eminent au- 
thors properly belongs to the reign of Queen Anne, It wasin 
her time that their genius was completely formed: it was in 
her reign, or fomewhat earlier, that they began to write; and it 
was the {pirit they had then imbibed, which continued to operate 
in the fubfequent period. The glory, therefore, they have re- 
flected on their country, was a glory of which the fucceeding 
princes had no right to partake. 

Admitting the truth of thefe allegations, it may be proper to 
ftate the literary facts that more diltinétly marked the reigns of 
the two firlt fovereigns of the Hanover family. It is certain 
that, during that time, a confiderable revolution was produced in 
the minds of men ; and that various objects of enquiry engaged 
their attention, which, if not wholly new, had not been dif- 
cuffed before to an equal extent, or with An equal degree of ac-, 
curacy and precifion. Nor was this entirely owing to the natu- 
ral progrefs of reafon, and the gentle and gradual operation of 
literature in opening afid enlarging the human faculties; but 
arofe, in particular, from the political fituation of Great Bri- 
tain. 

The acceffion of another royal family, whofe claims were dif- 
approved by a large body of the people, rendered it highly re- 
quifite to diffeminate, as widely as poilible, the principles which 
were favourable to the recent eftablifhment, For this purpofe, 
it was neceflary to oppofe, with the utmoft vigour, the narrow 
views of the clergy, not only concerning the doctrine of paflive 
obedience, non-refiltance, and hereditary right, but likewife 
with refpect to the meafure, extent, and exercife of church 
power. Accordingly, able men were engaged in diffuling more 
liberal fentiments upon thefe fubjects ; and, as this could not be 
done without exciting a warm controverfy, hence a different turn 
was given to the ftudics of the age. The celebrated Hoadly, 
then bifhop of Bangor, took the lead in this important bufinels, 
He had diftinguifhed himéelf greatly in the preceding reign, by 
his attachment to the caufe of civil liberty, his defence of the 
revolution, and his zeal for the proteftant fucceflion ; and he now 
ftill-more diftinguifhed himfelf by his fermon on the nature of 
the kingdom or church of Chrift, in which he endeavoured to 
reduce ecclefiaftical authority within much narrower limits than 
was ufually affigned to it by the body of the clergy. Never did 
a fingle difcourie excite greater attention, or give rife to a more 
extenfive or eager debate. 

The Bangorian controverfy, both on account of the variety 
and ability of the publications it afforded, and the effects it pro- 
duced, muft undoubtedly be confidered as a very important ob- 
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jet in the literary hiftory of this period. The almoft number- 
lefs traéts to which it gave rife, are, now, indeed, nearly buried 
in oblivion ; but the influence of the difpute ftill remains. We 
are greatly indebted to it for the liberality of fentiment which 
has ever fince been fo generally prevalent ; and for that mo- 
deration in the claims of church-power, to which the clergy 
themfelves have been willing to fubmit. 

It is not in the nature of the human mind, when once fet in 
motion, to ftop precifely at the point which may at firft be 
thought defirable. Many who had contracted a diflike to eccle- 
fiaftical authority, and who were difgufted with the high-charch- 
men for their attachment to the family of the Stuarts, purfued 
the blow much farther than had been done by the gentle and 
moderate Hoadly. The defign of that eminent prelate was only 
to eltablith what he apprehended to be the true principles of 
chriftian liberty ; but other writers aimed to deftroy all reve- 
rence and regard for the clergy. 

Tindal and Toland had attempted this in Queen Anne’s 
time ; but not being very popular authors, and their characters 
not being held in much eftimation, they did not procure a great 
number of followers. The cafe, however, was different with 
refpeét.to thofe who affumed the fame tafk in the reign of King 
George the Firft, They wrote with fuperior ability, and at a 
more favourable opportunity. 

Mr. Trenchard and Mr. Gordon were men of very vigorous 
minds, and had an uncommon ftrength, if not elegance of com- 
pofition. The bold principles they advanced in feveral of their 
publications, (efpecially in the Independent Whig,) and the 
force with which they maintained thefe principles, had no {mall 
effect on the minds of great numbers, and helped to give a con- 
fiderable turn to the chara&ter of the age. The clergy endea- 
voured, in various writings, tocounteract this effect, but not with 
any remarkable fuccefs. ‘The controverfy called forth, from 
time to time, a multitude of authors on both fides of the quef- 
tion ; and therefore it juftly deferves to be mentioned as an im- 
portant circumftance in the literary ftudies of that time. 

The fpirit of enquiry extended to the doétrines of the church, 
as well as to the general claims and pretenfions of the clergy. 
This, however, did not proceed from any hoftile defign againft 
the eftablifhment, but from the private {cruples of fome learned 
and pious divines, particularly Mr. Whifton and Dr. Clarke. 
Thefe gentlemen had attacked the athanafian opinion concern- 
ing the trinity in Queen Anne’s reign ; but it was not ’till after 
the acceffion of the Brunfwic line that the controverfy was fully 
entered into, and became widely diffufed, It employed, for many 
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years, the abilities and literature of feveral of the firft men, 
both in the church and amongft the diffenters, and had an influ- 
ence in giving a change to the fentimentsof the age. Many of 
the laity thook off their reverence for the dottrine of the trinity, 
and it was difcarded by fome of the moft eminent and worthy 
of the clergy. The fimplicity of the oppofite fcheme, which 
held out, in an intelligible manner, the unity and fupremacy of 
the Deity, ftrack philofophical minds, and was gongenial to the 
underftanding of a Newton. Among the diflenting divines, uni- 
tarianifm had a moft extenfive fpread. 

As the doétrine of the trinity conftituted a part of the eccle- 
fiaftical eftablifhment, anda folemn affent to it was legally re- 
quired from the clergy of every denomination, it was impoffible 
to attack this doétrine without bringing forward the queftion 
concerning fubfcription to articles of human compofition in reli- 
gio#. The debate concerning this matter, forms another cir 
cumftance in the literary character of the age. It has been con- 
tinued to our own time, and comprizes it in two points of én- 
yond ; in what fenfe the doétrines of the church are to be af- 
ented to by fuch as do fubfcribe them, and whether a fubfcrip- 
tion to them fhould not be wholly rejected. ‘Fhe latter fenti- 
ment has been embraced by the generality of the diflenting mi- 
nifters, and fome of the ableft men among them have warmly 
fupported this opinion, Not a few, likewife, of the eftablifhed 
clergy, have pleaded for a relaxation of the terms of admiffion 
into the church : and the refult of thefe difcuffions has been an 
enlargement of the principles of moderation and candour. 

But it was not to particular dottrines of chriitianity, or to 
queftions concerning ecclefiaftical authority or difcipline, that 
the difputes of men were confined. The trath and divine ori- 
ginal of revelation itfelf became the fubjeét of debate. Not- 
withftanding the able defences of religion which Mr. Boyle’s 
ie€ture had produced, a fpirit of infidelity continued to operate, 
and, during the reigns to which this enquiry is limited, appeared 
in feveral different forms. ‘The firit, and, perhaps, the moft 
formidable attack on the chriftian fyftem, was that of Col- 
lins, upon the head of prophecy. This was followed by Tin- 
dal’s «* Chriftianity as old as the Creation ;”” in which he af- 
ferted the abfolute fufficiency of reafon to afcertain every point 
of a religious nature ; and the confequence hence intended to 
be drawn was, that revelation was totally needlefs aud inexpedi- 
ent. Then fucceeded Morgan’s ‘‘ Moral Philofopher ;” which, 
under an honourable title, contained a violent invective againft 
the characters recorded in {cripture, and was deligned to over- 
throw the authority of the Old and New Teftament in — 
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The fubtie author of ‘* Chriftianity not founded on Argue 
ment,” came after Morgan. In a fhort time, Mr. Hume pro- 
duced his ‘* Effay'on Miracles,” and lait of all, Boiingbroke’s 
«* Letters on Hiftory,”” and his ‘‘ Philofophical Works,” were 
levelled againft the authenticity and credibility of the facred 
books, and againft every part of revelation. 

Thefe writings, enormous as they were, gave rife to fix diffe- 
rent controvertigs, of great importance in the prefent furvey of 
Englith literature. Thefe controverifies called forth the abilities 
of the ableft fcholars, and occafioned fome of the moft learned 
and irrefutable defences of religion that were ever written. 

Befides thefe fix principal contioverfies, there were other col- 
Jateral ones, from which arofe fome very valuable works. The 
particular debate, concerning the refurrection of Jefus, fhould 
have been added to the fubjetts already fpecified, as having been 
a matter of the greateft importance. It was, indeed, incladed 
in fome of the reft, and efpecially in all the queftions relative to 
miracles. 

The grand difpute concerning revelation is indeed 2 great 
obje&, not merely in the ecclefiaflical, but in the literary hift 
tory of England. It extended through the reign of both the 
Georges, employed the firft men of the kingdom, and called 
forth the activity and exertions of the human mind. By the 
way, it may be obferved, that the infidelity of this period, at 
leaft before Mr. Hume wrote, was noc of the atheiftical kind. 
It was only deifm that prevailed ; and many who were fceptie 
cal, with regard to chriftianity, profefled themfelves to be fins 
cere believers, not only in the exiftence and pertections, but in 
the moral providence of God, and in a future fate of retribu- 
tion. The form which infidelity has fince aflumed, will be cons 
fidered hereafter. 

Befides the dire& enquiries concerning the evidences of re- 
vealed religion, the controverfies on that fubject led to a varicty 
of difcuflions relative to its peculiar dottrines, nature, and 
views. Hence it was that the {criptures were very critically ex. 
amined ; and the refult of the examination was, that they were 
cleared of many things which had been erroneoufly fuppofed ta 
belong to them. 

The deliverance of chriftianity from the abfurdities which had 
been fathered upon it, and the rendering it better underftood, 
muft be reckoned among the moft valuable effetts that refulted 
from the attacks of infidelity. 

Whilft divines were employed in refcuing revelation from the 
rubbith in which it had been almoft overwhelmed, the human 
mind was improved, and more juft and rational views of truth 
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were attained. The fpirit of enquiry, diffufing itfelf to a mul- 
titude of objects, weakened the reign of ignorance, bigotry, 
and faperttition. 

The ‘* Examination into the Miracles of the Primitive 
Church,” by Dr. Middleton, one of the fineft writers of the 
age, was far from being hoftile to chriftianity. On the con- 
trary, it was ferviceable to it in a high degree, by introducing 
the proper line of diflin¢tion, and fetting the fubject on its right 
foundation. ‘The debate which it occafioned, contributed, with 
other liberal controverfies and difcuffions, to promote a rational 
and manly turn of fentiment. 

The attention of the age, and even of the clergy, was not 
wholly confined to queftions in which revelation was immedi- 
atély concerned. Moral fubjeéts were ftudied with great and 
particular ardour. The nature, the foundation, and the obliga- 
tions of virtue, were very clofely examined, and a large number 
of treatifes appeared on thefe topics, Different hypothefes 
were formed concerning them, and were maintained with emi- 
nent ingenuity and ability. Whether virtue was founded on the 
reafon and fitnefs of things, on a moral infinét, or the will of 
God ; whether it arofe from a difinterefted principle of benevo- 
Jence alone, or a well-regulated felf-love ; whether wifdom, or 
rectitude, or benevolence, were the fprings of action in the 
Deity, were queftions greatly agitated. It was fathionable to 
write fyftems of morality, to form delineations of natural reli- 
gion, and to fhew its connection with revealed. Scarcely ever 
was there a period in which the fcience of ethics was more dili- 
gently inveftigated, or in which the knowledge of it was carried 
to higher perfection. Butler, and, after him, Harticy, excelled 
all their cotemporaries in explaining the principles of the human 
mind, and in the folution of moral queftions. 

Nor could the objeéts we have mentioned excite the attention 
of the ftudious part of the nation, without a confiderable re- 
gard being paid to metaphyfical enquiries. Befides not a few 
publications concerning the old and interminable cifputes about 
liberty and neceflity, and the origin of evil, the queftion whe- 
ther the exiftence of the Deity can be proved a priori, was 
much difcuffled. In general, the metaphyfics of the times were 
lefs favourable to materialifm and fatalifm than hath lately been 
the cafe. The effential difference between the foul and body, 
the freedom of the human will, and the conclufivenefs of the 
natural arguments in {upport of a future ftate, were the prevail- 
ing opinions among divines and men of letters. 

In the midft of the numerous objeéts which fo much em- 
ployed the attention of our countrymen, it will not be decmed 
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furprizing that erudition, ftriétly fo called, fhould be rather on 
the decline. There were fewer perfons who had either inclina- 
tion or leifure to apply to the examination of antient manu- 
fcripts, the fettlement of various readings, the illuftration of the 
claffics, and the other laborious, and, in their kind, very ufeful 
purfuits, in which the learned had formerly been engaged. The 
important and interefting fubjects of debate which the age pre- 
fented, reafcenably and neceflarily gave a different direction to 
the exertions of the human mind, ‘There was, likewife, ano- 
ther circumftance that leflened the ardour of men for the ftu- 
dies of which we are {peaking. The fcholars that were devoted 
to them, were reprefented as people of no taite, as piddling 
critics, 
*« As word catchers, that lived on fyllables,”’ 

The ridicule, though in many refpeéts proundlefs, was not 
without effeét ; and the effect was the greater, as ignorance 
and idlenefs hence found an opportunity of concealing them- 
felves under the femblance of an averfion to pedantry. Still, 
however, the purfuit ©" antient literature, in this mode of it, 
was not wholly negleéted. Bentley, amidft all the oppofition 
he met with, amidft all the unmerited contempt with which he 
was loaded, continued to maintain, in this view, the honour of 
his country. He was the Atlas, whofe fingle thoulders were 
equal to the burthen: but others were not wanting, who were 
attached to the like ftudies. Hare and Pearce were confiderable 
authors in the fame walk of learning. Warburton diftinguifhed 
himfelf by his multifarious reading, as well as by his bold and 
vigorous imagination ; and Jortin added an excellent critical 
acumen to an enlarged underitanding and a liberal mind. In a 
furvey of things, fo concife as this, it is impoflible not to omit 
fome other names that might deferve to be mentioned. 

Bat though enquiries into antient manufcripts and various 
readings, and the correétions and illuftrations of corrupted paf- 
fages, were now lefs ardently purfued, there was another refpeét 
in which the Greek and Roman writers were by no means dif- 
regarded. The debates concerning the divine perfections and 
government, the nature and obligation of virtue, the expedi- 
ence and neceffity of revelation, and the truth of the chriftian 
religion, occafioned a moft diligent inveftigation into the opi- 
nions and prattices of the pagan world. In this view, there- 
fore, the authors of antiquity were clofely examined, and much 
light was thrown upon them in many valuable works. 

Of all the fpecies ot literature, that which was moft neg. 
lefted, during the former part of this period, was the oriental. 

From 
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From the death of Pococke and Hyde, it had gradually de- 
clined, ’till, at length, it was too generally forgotten. 

In George the Firft’s reign, there were few who diftinguifhed 
themfelves in this department of learning. At length, how- 
ever, a better {pirit prevailed. The ftudy of the eaftern lan- 
guages, under the aufpices of the excellent Dr. ‘Thomas Hunt, 
revived at Oxford ; and it probably was not a little promoted 
by Dr. Lowth’s admirable lectures on the poetry of the He- 
brews. Nor was the revival of it confimed to that celebrated 
Univerfity, but extended to Cambridge, and to perfons who re- 
fided in other places. Before the deceafe of George the Second, 
oriental literature was in a flourifhing ‘tate ; and it has fince 
been cultivated to a degree which will call for very particular 
notice hereafter. 

With refpeét to philofophical and mathematical fcience, Sir 
Ifaac Newton had raifed the glory of the nation to the higheft 
pitch, and none could expeét to equal him in renown. He nad, 
however, feveral iilufirious followers, fuch as Halley and Bradley, 
Maclaurin and Smith, who eminently diitinguifhed themfelves 
by their knowledge, difcoveries, and writings. Under fuch 
men, geometry, aftronomy, and optics, aflumed no {mall degree 
of fplendor. ‘The enquiries of the Royal Society were conti- 
nued ; experiments were fuccefsfully made; magnetifm became 
better underftood ; natural hiftory advanced in cultivation ; and 
the improvements of the microfcope opened new wonders in the 
world of infeéts. Neverthelefs, during part of the period re- 
ferred to, the fociety did not feem to maintain the luftre it had 
formerly done. But if, for a time, its reputation appeared to 
decline, this diminution of its honour was not of a long dura- 
tion. The ardour of refearch was revived by the difcoveries in 
electricity ; the Franklinian fyftem was completed and eftab- 
lithed ; and henceforward a rapid and furprifing improvement 
was made in an acquaintance with the powers and properties of 
nature. It belongs to the reign of George the Third to fet this 
matter forth in all its glory. 

With regard to the ftate of poetry, it has been already ob- 
ferved, that Pope continued to fhine in it long after the accef- 
fion of the houfe of Hanover. He was, indeed, the chief or- 
nament of this divine art ; and fo far was any man from being 
able to be mentioned as his equal, that there was not one who 
could pretend to approach him in excellence and reputation. 
Young, neverthelefs, fultained an honourable rank in his pecu- 
liar walk of compofition. His Night Thoughts, in particular, 
amidft all their faults, contain the moft ttriking proofs of a 
fruitful imagination, and of a bold and fublime genius ; which, 
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if it had been refined by elegance, corrected by tafte, and regu- 
lated by judgement, might have claimed a high ftation in the 
temple of poetical fame. 

Thomfon’s exquifite defcriptive powers, not to mention his 
moral and fentimental beauties, will render his Seafons the ob- 
je&t of eternal admiration ; and his Caftle of Indolence will, 
perhaps, prove him to have been the moft fuccefsful and pleafing 
of all the imitators of Spenfer. 

There were many others who aimed at attaining the character 
of poets, but the generality of them did not rife above medio- 
crity. This is true, with refpeét only to the early part of this 
period ; for, towards the end of it, the poetical genius of Eng- 
land revived in an eminent degree. A new race of men arofe, 
who again brought poetry into deferved reputation. Mafon, in 
his Monody, {prung up another phoenix out of the afhes of 
Pope. Gray, befides his beautiful Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard, carried the lyric ode to the higheft point of grandeur. 
Akenfide and the Wartons breathed a truly poetical fpirit ; and 
Johnfon gave to fatire the feverity and ftrength of Juvenal. 
But of all thefe it isthe lefs needful to fpeak at prefent, as they 
will be the fubjeét of future confideration. 





4 TUTOR’s Account of the Family in which he was engaged, 
and of bis PUPIL’s Courfe of Studies. 
[Continued from page 11.] 


NOW begin with a faithful narrative of the progrefs of our 
T ftudies in Mr, Flint’s family, from Monday morning to Sa- 
turday at bed-time, carefully diftinguifhing the proficiency 
made in each day. 


me oe ee a LK. Fi 


Mrs. Flint had previoufly informed me, that her fon’s confti- 
tution did not agree with much ftudy before breakfaft, and that, 
whenever he read on an empty ftomach, he was apt to be dif- 
turbed with uneafy yawnings. We therefore refolved that he 
fhould have a fhort leffon only at eight in the morning. 

Atter waiting in the parlour *till near nine, I learned from 
Mrs. Flint, that her fon had been obferved to turn himfelf 
twice or thrice during the night, and that he feemed to be 
threatened with a fort of ftufing and wheefing ; and that, by 
the way of prevention, fhe judged it beft to give him a little 
fenna, and confine him to his chamber for a. few hours ; but 
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that, in the evening, we might profecute our ftudies without 
farther interruption. 

Accordingly, at fix, my pupil and I prepared to read the 
tenth fatire of Juvenal. After having explained to him the ge- 
neral {cope and method of the fatirift, I began, 

Omnibus in terris que funt a Gadibus uf7; 
Auroram et Gangem. 
At that moment I heard a gentle tap at the door, and then en- 
tered Mifs Jutiana and her filter, with Mr. Flint and the captain 
a little behind, walking on tiptoe. ‘* You muft pardon our fe- 
melle curiofite,’ {aid Mifs Juliana ; ** we come to fee Jemmy 
take his firft leffon from you. What have you gothere? I 
fancy, from my knowledge of French, thatI could pick out the 
meaning of fome part of it. Oh! I underitand ; thereis auro- 
ram: does not that mean ‘* break of day ?” 
Que Paurore 
Nous tronve encore. 

I learned it in a French chanfong, a boar, ‘* What is that 
boar fong ?” demanded captain Winterbottom : ‘¢ Is it a hunt- 
ing one ?” ** Oh fye, no,” faid Mifs Juliana, “* it is a drink- 
ing fong.” ‘* And who taught you drinking fongs, filter 
Juddy ; did you learn them from your outlandith ladies of ho- 
nour ?”—A tremendous affault on the knocker announced the 
approach of a perfon of quality, the Countefs of M——. On 
this joyful news the ladies hurried to the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Flint prefently returned. ‘* I muft make an apology 
(faid fhe) for thus interrupting the courfe of my fon’s ftudies ; 
but the countefs has made a flying vifit, to tell me that there is 
a meeting of young people at her houfe this evening, and that 
there will bea dance and a little fupper, and the infilts on having 
Jemmy of the party ; but I would not engage for any thing, 
without afking your leave, as you have the whole charge of his 
education. There will be many rich folks, and many fine folks ; 
and there will be Mifs Punaife, the great heirefs ; fhe has a vatt 
improveable eftate, hard by the borough of Ayno, and who can 
tell ?””—TThe good woman was bufy in weaving the web of fu- 
turities, when I reminded her that her fon had taken a medicine 
that morning, and that, poflibly, he might catch cold. At 
another time, the mention of catching cold would have awoke all 
her feelings ; but, at prefent, Mrs. Flint was elevated above the 
region of alarms. ‘* Never fear,” faid the, “‘ we are going to 
a clofe warm houfe, without a breath of air in it. Comeaway, 
Jemmy, and put on a pair of white filk ftockings as faft as you 
can ; the countefs waits for us.” 

E 2 TUESDAY, 
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My pupil had been kept out of bed fo much beyond his ufual 
hour, that he did not make his appearance ’till after breakfait. 
** Chear up, my boy,” cried Mrs. Flint, “* you look as if you 
had been dreaming all night of your partner, Mifs Punaife ; 
come, let us take an airing, and refrefh ourfelves after the fa- 
tigues of the ball. Thefe late fittings don’t anfwer with my 
old bones. You fee, Mr. ———, that I have been as good as 
my word, and that Jemmy, poor man, has caught no cold. 
You fhall go along with us on our airing ; there is room for 
you in Mr, Flint’s carriage and fix, and you may talk over your 
leffons by the way ; for you will find the carriage quite eafy.” 
Nothing, indeed, could be more admirably calculated: to elude 
every jolt; and there wanted only folitude and independence 
to make it refemble a down-bed. ‘* We mutt, firft of all, thut 
out the common enemy, the eaft wind,” faid Mrs. Flint, pulling 
up the glafles. The weather was warm, and Mrs. Flint grew 
eloquent on the fund of knowledge fhe had acquired the night 
before. She gave me the catalogue and character of the com- 
pany : fhe dwelt moft on her fon’s looks and dancing. “* A gen- 
tleman at the countefs’s, who faid he was lately come from Pa- 
ris, told me, Jemmy was vaftly like the Count de Provence, the 
King of France’s brother, particularly in the minact : but re- 
member, Jemmy, that, to be a great fcholar, is a much finer 
thing than to be agreat dancer. I am fure, Mr. > that 
my boy will profit by your inftru€tions : he has a charming me- 
mory, and he will take his learning as faft as you can give it 
him: and I am fure that is faying a great deal ; for, from all 
that I can difcover, Mr. Flint could not have beftowed his mo- 
ney better.”—She was going on; but, alas! flattery vibrated 
faintly on my ear: we had got above pine-apple heat, and I be- 
came fick and oppreffed, I afked leave to get out, and walk 
home, as I felt mylelf not well.” ‘* Oh, to be fure,” faid the: 
** I have known people fick in carriages for want cf practice ; 
don’t be alarmed, Mr. : but here, Jemmy, do you wrap 
this handkerchief about your neck, before the coach-door 1s 
opened.” 

I walked home in great {pirits, animated by every gale around 
me ; and I forgot, for a while, that I was not my own matter. 
In the evening my pupil came to me, dreffed out and powdered. 
** Mamma (taid he, theepithly,) has mgde me engage to drink 
tea with Mifs Punaife, my laf night’s partner : 1 don’t much 
like her neither; for fhe is pitted with the {mall-pox, has a 
yellowifh tkin, and a bleared eye ; and, befides, the dances out 
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of tune. There was a Mifs with black hair.”—Not inclining 
to become his confident, I faid, ‘* Matter Flint, all engage- 
ments, that can be kept with honour, mutt be kept ; and, 
therefore, you muft go.’* ‘* Nay,” faid he, ‘* there is not any 
muft in the matter; for, I believe, the. Mifs with the black 
hair lives with their Mifs Punaife. However, I can do a dou- 
ble tafk to-morrow ; and my aunt is wont to fay, that a young 
man ought not to be always at his books.” He feemed to have 
treafured up this precious apophthegm in his memory. 


WEDNESDOD 4 Y. 


My pupil was punctual to his hour. But we had hardly 
feated ourfelves, when captain Winterbottom arrived. ‘* No 
leffons to-day,”’ roared he: ‘* This is my lady’s wedding-day, 
and therefore we keep holiday, and come for to be merry. Why, 
you young dog, if it had not been for this day, you would have 
either not been at all, or have been a baftard.”—It was indeed a 
day of feftivity and riot. 


THUR OD AY, 


All the fervants having dutifully got drunk over night, my 
pupil was not called, and fo he overflept himfelf. He came 
down to the parlour about eleven, and we refumed the fatal firft 
line of the tenth fatire of Juvenal. “‘ The French matter is 
here,” faid a fervant. I begged that he might return in about 
an hour ; but I foon learned that that was impoffible, without 
deranging the fyftem of education in all parts of the city. 
«* It is no great matter for an hour,” faid Mifs Juliana, ‘* you 
have always my nephew at your command ; but poor Signor 
Bergamefco is much hurried, and his time is not his own.” 
«* Signor Bergamefco !” cried I, ‘* Is your French mafter an 
Tralian ?”” “ Yes,’ faid fhe, ** of a noble family in the domi- 
nion of the doge of Venice; but a younger brother, witha 
{mall patrimony, which he unfortunately confumed en travail- 
lant par l'Europe. At was a fancy of my own. I thought that 
after the fignor had taught my nephew French, he might teach 
him Italian alfo ; for you know that it is a great lofs tochange 
preceptors; and that young men, who have not feen much of 
the world, are fhy with ftrangers.”” 

The tak impofed on my pupil by Signor Bergamefto occupied 
all his leifure ’till dinner-time ; but I thought that I fhould have 
the abfolute command of the evening. I was beginning to read 
Omnibus.in terris, when a fervant faid, ‘‘ Here is the French 
matter.” ‘* What (cried I) can Signor Bergamefco, who is fo 
much hurried, afford to give two leffons in one day to the fame 

fcholar ?”” 
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fcholar ?”” “* It is another French mafter, whom I have got for 
me,” faid my pupil. I applied to Mifs Juliana for the explana- 
tion of this phenomenon. ‘* It was none of my advifing, (faid 
fhe,) but my brother knew Mr. O*Callachan when linguift to 
commodore Firebrace, and he wifhed to throw a good job in 
the poor fellow’s way : thefe were his very words ; and fo Mr. 
O*Callachan came to be employed: but, indeed, after fome re- 
collection, I thought it would anfwer well enoagh, as both maf- 
ters taught by the fame grammar, and both of them read Te- 
lemac.” 

The linguift of commodore Firebrace had juft taken his 
leave, when a fmart young fellow burft into the room, with an 
air of much hurry and importance. ‘* What,” cried I, ‘* more 
French matters !”” ** Don’t be alarmed,”’ faid Mrs. Flint, who 
accompanied him ; “* it is only the frifeur, who comes to put up 
my boy’s hair in papers. Pray don’t afk why, for it is a great 
fecret ; but you fhall know it all to morrow.” 


a Se Te ee ee 


** You muft know (faid Mrs. Flint, at breakfaft,) that Iam 
affured that Jemmy is very like the Count de Provence, the 
king of France’s own brother. Now Jemmy is fitting for his 
picture to Martin ; and I thought it would be right to get the 
frifeur, whom you faw laft night, (he is juft arrived from Paris,) 
to drefs his hair like the Count de Provence’s, that Mr. Martin 
might make the refemblance more complete, Jemmy has been 
under his hands fince feven o’clock. Oh, here he comes.’’ 
«« Is it not charmang ?” exclaimed Milfs Juliana. ‘* I with 
Mifs Punaife faw you,” added the happy mother. My pupil, 
loft in the labyrinth of crofs curls, feemed to look about for him- 
felf. ‘“* What a powdered fheep’s-head have we got here ?” 
cried captain Winterbottom.—We all went to Mr. Martin’s, to 
afift him in drawing Jemmy’s piftare. On our return, Mrs. 
Flint difcovered that her fon had got an inflammation in his 
right eye, by looking ftedfaftly at the painter. She ordered a 
poultice of bread and milk, and put him to bed ; fo there was 
no more talk of Omnibus in terris for that evening. 





aS ee es oe OM? Me A 


My pupil came down to breakfaft in a complete fuit of black, 
with weepers, and a long mourning cravat. ‘The Count de Pro- 
vence’s curls were all demolifhed, and there remained not a vef- 
tige of powder on his hair. ‘* Blefs me,” cried I, “* what is 
the matter ?” «* Oh, nothing,” faid Mrs. Flint; “ a relation of 

mine 
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mine is to be interred at twelve, and Jemmey has got a burial- 
letter, We ought to acknowledge our friends on fuch melan= 
choly occafions. I mean to fend Jemmy with the coach and fix. 
It will teach him how to behave himfelf in public places.” 

At dinner, my pupil expreffed a vehement defire to go to the 
play. ‘* There is to be Harlequin Highlander, and the battle 
between Rodney and De Graifle,” faid he; ‘* it will be vaflly co- 
mical and curious.” ** Why, Jemmy,”’ faid Mrs. Flint, ‘* fince 
this is Saturday, I fuppofe your tutor will have no objection ; but 
be fure to put on your great coat, and to take a chairin coming 
home.” “ I thought,” faid I, ** that we might have made 
fome progrefs at our books this evening.’ ‘* Books on Saturday 
afternoon,” cried the whole company, ‘‘ it was never heard of.” 
I yielded to conviétion ; for, indeed, it would have been very un- 
reafonable to expect, that he who had fpent the whole week in 
idlenefs, fhould begin to apply himfelf to his ttudies on the even- 
ing of Saturday, 





ANECDOTE ¢ WILLIAM II. 


HE Prince of Orange has a kind of hereditary averfion to 

the French ; with the eftates of William III. he feems 

to have inherited the hatred of that prince to France. William 
III. conceived that averfion at a very early period of life, in con- 
fequence of a public affront put upon him by a French ambaf- 
fador, when he was a child. At the death of this prince’s fa- 
ther, the purely republican party finding a favourable es 
tunity, in the minority of his fon, to humble the houfe of 
Orange, effected after many ftruggles the abelition of the ftadt- 
holderfhip ; and thus reduced the young prince to the rank of 
a private fubject. In this ftate of things, the little prince was 
one day taking an airing in his coach with his mother the Prin- 
cefs Mary, eldeft daughter to the unfortunate Charles I. The 
coach at length entered a gateway that led into a court, through 
which the coachman was to drive, to come to another gate fac- 
ing the one through which he had jult paffed; but here he was 
ftopped by the French ambaffador’s carriage, which happened to 
be driving the oppolite way: The prince’s fervants called out to 
the ambaflador’s coachman to put back, and make way for the 
Prince of Orange ; the man was going to comply, when his 
matter defired he would not give way aninch: Upon this a par- 
ley took place between fome gentlemen attendants on both fides : 
The negociators for the prince reminded the ambaflador of the 

rank 
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rank and fplendor of the houfe of Orange, the founders of the 
government to which his excellency had been fent ambaffador : 
The Frenchman replied, that he refpected the houfe of Orange 
as much as any man ; but he refpected {till more the dignity of 
his own charaéter of ambaflador from his Moft Chriftian Ma- 
jetty ; and therefore he had a juft right, as fuch, to claim prece- 
dency, even at the Hague, over a Prince of Orange, who, di-_ 
vefted of the ftadtholderfhip, was no more in Holland than a 
private fubject.—His excellency was next reminded of the rank 
and dignity of the prince’s mother, who was Princefs Royal of 
Great-Britain : The ambaflador anfwered, that he had the moft 
profound refpect for her royal highnefs; and if he himfelf was 
in a private character, he would think himfelf honoured to be in 
the iuite of fo great and fo amiable a princefs, not half fo re- 
fpectable for being deicended from the illuftrious Heury IV. as 
for her many virtues and accomplifhments; but he hoped her 
royal highnefs would excufe him for net giving way to her, as he 
was fupporting the rights and privileges of his royal matter, 
whofe reprefentative he was.—The treaty lafted for fome hours, 
but the ambaffador remained inflexible; he would not fuffer his 
carriage tobe put back ; and the princefs could not bring herfelf 
to give way to av ambaflador ; At laft an expedient was thought 
of to iave her own and her fon’s honour ; the wall adjoining to 
the gateway was broke down, and a clear paflage made through 
it; the prince’s carriage inclining then a little to one fide drove 
on, and left the Frenchman in pofleflion of the field : This pre- 
ferved the prince aad his mother from the mortification of turn- 
ing back ; but itillthe ambafflador carried his point. William 
never forgave this affront of France to the day of his death; he 
had a perional diflike to Lewis XIV. becaufe that monarch ap- 
proved of his minifter’s condutt ; and the prefent ftadtholder, it 
us faid, has treafured up the refentment of his predeceffor. 





ANECDOTE ¢f an ADVOCATE of STRASBOURG, 
lately deceafed. 


HE advocate being taken fuddenly ill, he fent for a bro- 

ther lawyer to make his will, by which he bequeathed fe- 

venty-two thoufand florins to the hofpital of idiots at Strafbourg. 

---His brother advocate exprefling his furprize at his bequett, 

** Why not beftow that fum upon them (faid the dying man) ? 

You know I got my money by fools, and therefore to fools it 
Ought toreturn,” 

ANNUAL 
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ANNUAL BILL. 


4 GENERAL LIST of the DISEASES avd CASUALTIES; 


Srom December 9, 1781, to December 10, 1782. 


BORTIVE and ftillborn, - 556 
Aged . - - 1192 

Ague - 5 
Apoplexy and faddenly - 270 
Aithma and mend - 228 
Bedridden - 39 
Bleeding - - > 5 
Bloody flex - . - 4 
Burften and rupture . - 13 
Cancer - ~ s 58 
Canker - - - 4 
Chicken pox - - . 5 
Childbed - 140 
Cholic, gripes, and twifting of the guts, 6 
Cold - ~ - - 13 
Confumpticn . - - 4861 
Convulfiens - . 4333 
Cough and heoping cough - 78 
Diabetes - - - 1 
Dropfy . - . - 962 
Evil - 15 


Fever, malignant ‘ows, fcériet iin 
{potted fever, and | porples, - 2552 
2 


Fiftula - . 
Flux - . - - 34 
French pox : ~ be 58 
Gout . 52 
Gravel, Gone, and franguary, - 42 
Grief Ss - - 3 
Head-ach - Zz 
Headmouldhhot, “hprfiliocshend; and 
water in the head - - 16 
aundice - - - 67 
mpofthume - - - 6 
Inflammation - - - 193 
Itch - - ‘ -% 
Leprofy - - . ° 
Lethargy : - - 7 
Livergrown . - - z 
Lunatic Py - - 6 


Vou. I. 2 F 


Mealles 
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Meafles 7 = - - 17 
Mifcarriage - - - ° 
Mortification . - - 199 
Palfy “ « ° ° 73 
Pleurify - - - 17 
Quinfy - - = 7 
Rheumatifm - - J 7 
Rickets - - - I 
Rifing of lights “ ° ° 
Scaldhead - « ~ ° 
Scurvy - ~ - - 

Small pox - - - 636 
Sore throat - - ~ 5 
Sores and ulcers - ‘a is 10 
St. Anthony’s fire - ~ re] 
Stoppage in the ftomach - 9 
Surfeit - - = ° 
Swelling - - - 1 
Teeth - - = 466 
Thruth - - - - - 82 
‘Tympany - - PR 9 
Vomiting and loofenefs - - 3 
Worms - - - . - 12 

CASUALTIES, 

Bit by a mad dog - - I 

Burnt - - - 26 
Drowned - a . 125 
Exceflive drinking - ° 4 
Executed ~~. « - II 
Found dead - - “ 4 
Frighted - - é o 
Killed by falls, &e. - - 67 
Killed themfelves - 1 25 
Murdered % é es 4 
Overlaid - - e > 
Poifoned - - ‘ z 
Scalded - - - z 
Shot - - - - é I 
Starved - - o o 
Suffocated - - “ 9 

Total 283 
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Chriftened 
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Chriftened in the 97 parifhes within the walls, 999. Buried, 


1333+ 
Chriftened in the 17 parifhes without the walls, 4847. Bu- 


ried, 3822. 
Chriftened in the 23 out-parifhesin Middlefex and Surry, 


7242. Buried, 8330. 
hriftened in the 10 parifhes in the city and liberties of 


Weftminfter, 4013. Buried, 4434. 


Males chriftened . - 8808 
Females chriftened 7 8293 


— 


In all 17101 


Males buried - . O135 
Females buried - - 8787 
In all 17918 


pm 


Whereof have died 


Under two years of age, - 5320 
Between two and five . - 1221 
Five and ten - - 536 
Ten and twenty - : 629 
‘Twenty and thirty - - 1479 
Thirty and forty - - 1816 
Forty and fifty - - 2164 
Fifty and fixty - - 1777 
Sixty and feventy - - 1515 
Seventy and eighty - - 970 
Eighty and ninety - - 425 
Ninety and an hundred - 53 
An hundred - - - 6 
An hundred and one - - 2 
An hundred and two - - I 
An hundred and three - - I 
An hundred and four - - I 
An hundred and five = rs I 
An hundred and nine ° ° I 


Decreafed in the burials this year 2791. 
F2 A QUESTION, 
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4 QUESTION, by the Reverend Mr. F. Morgan, of Eglo/- 


kerry, Cornwall. 


Defire to know at what time the bright ftar called Aldebaran 
was due fouth on the 11thof December laf, old ftyle. 





«4 QUESTION, 4y Azathos Pais, of Taunton. 


Farmer near Taunton has 1000 bufhels of barley, for 

which he expects 4s. 3d. per bufhel, but confents to take 
it all out in ma}t, allowing 3d. per buthel for making, 15s. 6d. 
per buthel duty, and his proportion of 1ool. per annum, the 
maltiters neat profit upon 5500 bufhels. ‘The increafe is ftipula~ 
ted at four bufhels and half upon a fcore* in favour of the farmer. 
Tow many bufhels of malt (and at what per bufhel) mutt he re- 
ceive in barter for his barley under the agreement as above ftated ? 


* Taunton maltflers have the art of gaining five bufhels upon a fcore 
when the barley 1s good. In this cafe the odd balf bufhel is an additional 
profit to the rool: per annum, exclufive of 1s. 6d. duty. Three-pence 
per bufhel making is very fufficient to pay the houfe rent, fire, grind- 
iog, and wear and tear of all forts, it amounting ‘a the whole to 681. 15s. 
the faid 5500 bufhels being a maderate feven months labour for one 


man. 





4 QUERY, by J. R. V—~y, of Briftel. 
wan is that which never wroogs us, and what we fre- 


quently attempt, though in vain, to deceive ? 





CITIES ix ENGLAND cnigmatically. expreffed, by Trophonius, 


~fe 
of Cullumpton. 


Se HREE-FOURTHS of to connive, four-fifths of an in- 
genious game, aconfonant, end part of a mittake. 

2. A negative particle, and part of a candle, changing a 
ettcr. 
. Three-fevenths of lafting, and part of the body. 

. Four-fitths of lively three-eighths of to allow. 
5. ‘Three-fourths of a dock, avowel, a aumber omitting a 
Jetter, and a confonant. 

6. Three fevenths of an oily medicine, three-fifths of a 
a conionant, 
of part of the body, and half of dread. 

j 4 REBUS, 











four-nitng 
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4 REBUS, by F. S. of Shepton-Mallet, 


HAT on the raging ocean’s feen ; 
What, without doubt, we all have been ; 
A name of this terraqueous ball ; 
An infect that is very {mall ; 
And after all I’d have you fee 
The founder of idolatry. 


Th’ initials, if they’re right fet down, 
Will name a pop’lous market town, 
Where the tower ftands at the eaft 
End of the church, inftead ot weft; 
And furthermore, (as records tell) 
There’s near unto’ta burning well, 


Which is defcribed thus, after naming the town: * Near this 
town there is a burning well, which, by putting a lighted candle 
to the water, will flame like brandy. ‘The flame in calm wea- 
ther will laft a whole day, by the heat whereof they can boil 
meat; but the water taken out of the wéllis cold, 





An ENIGMA, dy 7. Hodge, of Wells. 


HEN God created earth and heav’n 
And had to all his bleffing given, 
Thad not then my birth : 
I was not found in earth nor fea ; 
For God ne’er order’d I fhould be 
A dweller on the earth, 


Quite the reverfe; for God forbade, 

And order’d I fhould not be made, 
Nor yet to any known ; 

But fpite of all, (oh, ftrange to tell 

That I was made is known too well, 
And is too often fhewn. 


Nay, more—I have a foul like you ; 

(Pray, Sirs, don't ftare—thoagh ftrange, *tis true) 
Which mutt forever dwell 

Either in hell, or with the jutt, 

While my corpfe moulders in the duft. 
Now whol am pray tell. 


POETRY, 
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ODE for the NEW YEAR, January 1, 1783. 


Written by Wittiam Wuirenean, Efg; Poet-Laureat ; and 
Sit to Mufie by Mr. Stanrey, Mafter of the King’s Band of 
Muficians. 


E nations, hear the important tale— __ 
Though armies prefs, though fleets affail, 
Though vengeful war’s collected ftores 
At once united Bourbon pours, 
Unmov’d, amidft th’ infulting bands, 
Emblem of Britain, Calpe ftands ! 
Th’ all conqu’ring hofts their baffled efforts mourn, 
And though the wreath’s prepar’d, unwreath’d the chiefs 
return. 


Ye nations, hear! nor fondly deem 
Britannia’s ancient fpirit fled, 
Or, glofing, weep her feting beam, 
Whofe fierce meridian rays her rivals dread, 
Her genius flept, her genius wakes, 
Nor | soem’ deferts her, nor high heav’n forfakes, 


To heav’n fhe bends, and heav’n alone, 
Who all her wants—her weaknefs knows ; 
And fupplicates th’ eternal throne 
To fpare her crimes, and heal her woes ; 
Proud man with vengeance ftill 
Purfues, and aggravates e’en fancied ill ; 
Far gentler means offended heav’n employs, 
With mercy heav’n correéts=achattifes, not deftroys. 


When 
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When hope’s lait gleam can hardly dare 
To pierce the geome and foothe defpair ; 
When flames th’ uplifted bolt on high, 
In aét to cleave th’ offended tky, 
Its iffuing wrath can heav’n reprefs, 
And win to virtue by fuccefs. 
Then, oh! to heaven’s proteéting hand 
Be praife, be prayer addrefs’d, 
Whofe mercy bids a guilty land 
Be virtuous and be blefs’d. 


So fhall the rifing year regain 
‘The erring feafon’s wonted chain ; 
The rolling months that gird the {phere 
Again their wonted liveries wear ; 
And health breathe frefh in every gale, 
And plenty clothe each fmiling vale, 
With all the bleffings nature yields 
‘To temp’rate funs from fertile fields ; 
So fhall the proud be taught to bow, 
Pale envy’s vain contentions ceafe, 
The fea once more its fov’reign know, 
And glory gild the wreath of peace. 








Po 


In Memory of RACHEL the Wife of JOHN HARRING- 
TON, D. D. of Salifbury, who died February 12, 1782, aged 
Forty Years. 


E who have felt the pangs that rend the heart 
Y When kindred fouls by fate are doom’d to part, 
Awake your pity—whilft a hufband gives 
This laft fad tribute to the beft of wives. 

To paint the blifsful ftate. of mutual love 
Be his fond tafk who ftill that blifs doth prove ; 
The bluthing graces of the virgin bride 
Let him defcribe who views her by his fide : 
Such thoughts it pains remembrance to allow— 
Keen was the joy—keen is the anguifh now. 

Thy beauty’s dead—that flower, like the rofe, 
Withers e’er {carce its fweets the owner knows ; 
Not fo thy virtues, and affections kind, 

They live within my faithful breaft enfhrin’d, 
To that religion pure, whofe facred page 
Infpir’d thy {corn of an immoral age ; 
Thy 
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Thy conftancy, chief pride of woman’s life, 

The diadem that crowns the name of wife ; 

‘Thy care maternal towards thofe pledges dear, 

Who now lament with mea lofs forare 3 

Thy hofpitality, toall addrefs’d, 

Diffufing joy around to ev’ry gueft 3 

Thy charity, that prompt to: blefs the poor, 

Ne’er {purn’d the proftrate {uppliant from the door :— 
To thefe, (accept, dear fhade, my grateful tears) 


I owe the happinefs of twenty years. 
JOHN HARRINGTON, 








Or GAMIN G. 
[ From the French of Monf. Menace. J 


LEASURES are bitter when abus’d ; 
Play, if in moderation us’d, 

Vapours and {pleen may ferve to cure, 
Or pafs away an idle hour. 
But no connexions fhould be made 
With gamefters who profefs the trade ; 
Tis not an eafy thing to keep 
Integrity in playing deep : 
The thirt of gain, that fov’ reign end, 
Where all her thoughts and actions tend, 
‘Temptation hard to be withftood ; 
Too often, though the heart is good, 
To cards and dice devotes its flave, 
At firt a dupe, at laft a knave. 
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if teaches us to bear the fcoffing fool, 

Who, rais’d by riches, does infulting rule ; 
dt cuts off malice from our equal’s breaft, 
And envy from inferiors ;—makes us blefs’d, 
And to contentment leads, and happinefs, 


STREPHONIUS. 








